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AET EDUCATION 
The True Industrial Education 



Art EdQcation tbe Trae Mnstrial Edncation 



We have heard much said ou the subject of 
industrial training in recent years. It would seem 
that there is no educational subject that occupies 
the mind of the public more extensively at the 
present time. There is, however, not an entire 
agreement among its agitators as to the exact 
nature of the education demanded for industry. 
It is the object of my paper to assist in clearing up 
this question of the best form of training for profit- 
able work in the industries. 

One will concede at the start, that tool-work is 
valuable as industrial training ; and that especially 
the course of study and work in the manual-train- 
ing school is valuable because it teaches how to 
manufacture tools and machines of all kinds, and 
thereby gives the laborer a sort of command over 
the instruments of industry that assists him very 
much in his struggle for excellence in the fields of 
labor. 

(56) 
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Still more valuable must we regard the study of 
natural science, and especially of applied mathe- 
matics, in the laws of matter and motion. It 
furnishes the theory of all machinery and of all 
production of supplies from nature. 

Besides this, we may claim that general education 
is of the utmost importance, opiening as it does the 
powers of thought and observation, giving each 
laborer an insight into human nature, and fitting 
him for logical thinking on all subjects ; fitting 
him alike to lead others and combine them in 
extensive undertakings, and likewise to serve faith- 
fully and intelligently other leaders, when the case 
requires. This general education is indeed indis- 
pensable to the citizen and to the best quality of 
industrial people. 

•But aesthetic education — ^the cultivation of taste, 
the acquirement of knowledge on the subject of the 
origin of the idea of beauty (both its historic origin 
and the philosophical account of its source in human 
nature), the practice of producing the outlines of 
the beautiful by the arts of drawing, painting, and 
modelling, the criticism of works of art, with a view 
to discover readily the causes of failure or of success 
in aesthetic effects — all these things we must claim 
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form the true foundatiou of the higliest success iii 
the industries of any modern nation?J 

The dynamic side is needed ; but invention of 
the useful does not succeed in controlling the mar- 
kets of the world. ^A nation with its laborers all 
educated in their taste for beautiful forms will give- 
graceful shapes to their productions, and^ comm and 
higher prices for them. The graceful shape and 
the proper ornamentation charm the purchaser, and 
he willingly pays a higher price for the beautiful 
article of usefulness if it is made by an artist thaa 
if it is made by a mere artisan. 

On another occasion I have called attention to 
the backward state of Swedish education in aesthetic 
art. Sweden is the leader in the manual-training 
movement, but her educators have not yet seen the 
importance of developing [correct taste among the 
laborers as a condition of industrial success.j Ac- 
cordingly we find that ingenuity is increasing to 
some extent in that country, but that there is no 
improvement in the artistic finish and ornamenta- 
tion of their goods. Clumsy shapes and incongru- 
ous ornament are the characterfstics of Swedish 
goods. Other nations do not want such ugly shapes 
in sight, and do not buy them. To have ugly^ 
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utensils perpetually in view gradually works degen- 
eration in one's taste. 

The figures of our commercial reports show' that 
we import raw materials from Sweden, but do not 
buy their manufactures. In the oflScial report of 
€ommerce and navigation of the United States for 
1881, the imports from Sweden and Norway are 
reported as, pig iron, $111,176 ; bar iron, $517,959 ; 
old and scrap-iron. $114,883 ; total, $744,018. But 
of manufactures of iron and steel, only $111,749 are 
reported. 

It is surprising to note that we imported wood 
manufactures from them only to the small amount 

of $137, while we- imported rags for paper manu- 
facture to the amount of $39,090 — but no manu- 
factured clothing to speak of! The same year 
Belgium sent us wood manufactures to the value of 
$118,146, or nearly one thousand times the value 
of the same item from Sweden and Norway ! 

In 1851, at the World's Exposition in London, it 
became evident that English industries were not of 
such a character as to compete with those of France 
and Belgium. ^Prince Albert, wise and thoughtful 
as he was, set about a deep-reaching system of 
education that should correct the national defect. 
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and recover the prestige of British arts and manii- 
factures7 The South Kensington Museum was estab- 
Ushed, and day and evening art schools set up in v^ 
all manufacturing centres. The museum placed at 
its foundation a collection of works of art showing 
the history of art, its beginnings, its high-water 
marks, and its fluctuations. On this basis instruc- 
tion was given in those forms of ornamentation that 
the world has pronounced beautiful. There began 
from this time a gradual rise in the taste of the Eng- 
lish w^orkman ; from being an artisan pure and 
simple he began to be an artist. England has gone 
forward rapidly in the direction of producing works 
of taste, and her useful manufactures, heretofore 
made without reference to beauty, have improved 
in tastefulness of design and execution. 

The establishment of a great national art gallery^ 
the Louvre, and the stud}'- of French savants in the 
canons of good taste, had long before revolutionized 
French manufactures, and given France the supre- 
macy in the world market for goods that command 
high prices and ready sale. 

Taking hint from England, we have had in this 
country something of the fever for education in art, 
especially in the lines of industrial drawing. Re- 
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markable as has been our progress in the matter, 
yet there is a prevalent lack of insight into the true 
direction and significance of this branch of indus- 
trial drawing. We have had much stress laid on 
geometric drawing and the construction of working- 
drawings, as well as the old-fashioned system of 
•drawing pictures of objects, and we have had much 
invention of original designs, founded on the basis 
of regularity and symmetry, but we have had very 
little of a really high order of aesthetic. 

In order to explain this statement, I ask your 
attention to a discussion of some general ideas on 
the theory of art with a view to show the object of 
art and its historical realization. This will help to 
explain to us why art exercises and has exercised so 
nmch influence in the world, and why it dominates 
still in the market of industrial productions. Wealth 
demands the aesthetic. The days of poverty may 
he satisfied with the useful. 

Let us inquire into the scope of art and see its 
function, whether serious or trivial, whether elevat- 
ing or degrading to the soul. Let us study it, in 
short, in its relations to religion as well as in its 
relations to industrv, because onlv in this serious 
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aspect can it justify for itself its high place in the 
esteem of mankind. 

There is the theory that the primary function of 
art is amusement. What makes this degrading 
theory plausible is the fact that there is sensuous 
enjoyment in the contemplation of works of art. 
But if we analyze this effect we shall trace even it 
to something higher than sensuous sources. 

The sensuous elements in art are Regularity, 
Symmetry, and Harmony. 

1. Regularity is recurrence of the same — ^mere 
repetition. A rude people scarcely reaches a higher 
stage of art. The desire for amusement is grati- 
fied by a string of beads or a fringe of some sort. 
It is a love of rhythm. The human form divine 
does not seem beautiful to the savage. It is not 
regular enough to suit his taste. He must accord- 
ingly make it beautiful by regular ornaments, or by 
deforming it in some way ; by tattooing it, for 
example. 

Why does regularity please? Why does recur- 
rence or repetition gratify the taste of the child or 
savage ?^ JThe answer to this question is to be found 
in the generalization that the soul delights to behold 
itself, and that human nature is '* mimetic", as 
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Aristotle .called it, signifying symbol-making^ \ Man 
desires to know himself and to reveal himself, in 
order that he may comprehend himself ; hence he 
is an art-producing animal. Whatever suggests to 
him his deep, underlying spiritual nature gives him 
a strange pleasured 

The nature of consciousness is partly revealed in 
types and symbols of the rudest art. Chinese music, 
like the music of very young children, delights in 
monotonous repetitions that almost drive frantic 
anyone with a cultivated ear. But all rhythm is a 
symbol of the first and most obvious fact of con- 
scious intelligence or reason. Consciousness is the 
knowing of the self by the self There is subject 
and object, and the activity of recognition. From 
subject to object there is distinction and difference, 
but with recognition sameness or identity is per- 
ceived, and the distinction or difference is retracted. 

What is the simple rhythm from difference to 
identity but regularity ? It is, we answer, regulari- 
ty, but it is much more than this. But the child 
or savage delights in monotonous repetition alone, 
not possessing the slightest insight into the cause of 
his delight. His delight is, however, explicable 
through this fact of the identity in form between 
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the rhythm of his soul-activity and the sense-per- 
ception by which he perceives regularity. 

The sun-myth arises through the same feeling. 
Wherever there is repetition, especially in the form 
of return-to-itself, there comes this conscious or un- 
conscious satisfaction at .beholding it. Hence cir- 
cular movement, or movement in cycles, is the most 
wonderful of all the phenomena beheld by primi- 
tive man. Nature presents to his observation in- 
finite differences. Out of the confused mass he 
traces some forms of recurrence : day and night, 
the phases of the moon, the seasons of the year, 
genus and species in animals and plants, the appar- 
ent revolutions of the fixed stars, and the orbits of 
planets. 

These phenomena furnish him symbols or types 
in which to express his ideas concerning the divine 
principle that he feels to be First Cause. To the 
materialistic student of sociology all religions are 
merely transfigured sun-myths. But to the deeper 
student of psychology it becomes clear that the sun- 
myth itself rests on the Tperception of identity be- 
tween regular cycles and the rhythm which charac- 
terizes the activity of self-consciousness. And self- 
consciousness is felt and seen to be a form of bein^ 
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that is not on a par with mere transient, individual 
existence, but rather the essential attribute of the 
divine being, Author of all J 

Here we see how deep-seated and significant is 
this blind instinct or feeling which is gratified by 
the seeing and hearing of mere regularity. The 
words which express the divine in all languages 
root in this sense-perception and aesthetic pleasure 
attendant on it. Philology, discovering the sun- 
myth origin of religious expression, places the ex- 
pression before the thing expressed, the symbol 
before the thing signified. It tells us that religions 
arise from a sort of disease in language which turns 
poetry into prose. But underneath the aesthetic 
feeling lies the perception of identity which makes 
possible the trope or metaphor. 

2. Symmetry. Regularity expresses only the em- 
pirical perception of the nature of self-conscious- 
ness and reason. There is, as we have seen, a sub- 
ject opposed to itself as object. Opposition or an- 
tithesis is, however, not simple repetition, but oppo- 
sition. The identity is therefore one of symmetry 
instead of regularity. Symmetry contains and ex- 
presses identity under difference. We cannot put 
the left-hand glove on our right hand. The two 
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bauds correspond, but are uot repetitious of the 
same. Lit is a mark of higher aesthetic culture to*^ 
prefer symmetry to regularity. It indicates a deeper 
feeling of the nature of the divine/ 

Nations that have reached this stage show their 
taste by emphasizing the symmetry in the human 
form by ornaments and symmetrical arrangement 
of clothing. They correct the lack of symmetry in 
the human form in the images of their gods. The 
face is on the front side of the head, but the god 
shall have a face on the back of his head too, to 
complete the symmetry. The arms directed to the 
front of the body must also correspond to another 
pair of arms directed in the opposite direction. 
Perhaps perfect symmetry is still more exacting in 
its requirements, and demands faces with arms to 
match on the right and left sides of the body. To 
us the idols of the ancient Mexicans and Central 
AiTiericans seem hideous. But it was the taste for 
symmetry that produced them. 

3. Harmony is the object of the highest culture of 
taste. Regularity and symmetry are so mechanical 
in their nature that they afford only remote symbols 
of reason in its concreteness. They furnish only 
the elements of art, and must be subordinated 
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to a higher principle* Harmony is free from the 
mechanical suggestions of the lower principles, 
but it possesses in a greater degree the qualities 
which gave them their charm. Just as symmetry 
exhibits identity under a deeper difference than 
regularity, so harmony, again, presents us a still 
deeper unity underlying wider difference. 

The lenity of harmony is not a unity of sameness, 
nor of correspondence merely, but a unity of adap- 
tation to end or purpose. Mere symmetry suggests 
external constraint ; but in art there must be free- 
dom expressed. Regularity is still more suggestive 
of mechanical necessity. Harmony boldly discards 
regularity and symmetry, retaining them only in 
subordinate details, and makes all subservient to 
the expression of a conscious purpose. 

The divine is conceived as spiritual intelligence 
elevated above its material expression so far that 
the latter is only a means to an end. The Apollo 
Belvedere has no symmetry of arrangement in its 
limbs, and yet the disposition of each limb suggests 
a different disposition of another, in order to ac- 
complish some conscious act upon which the mind 
of the god is bent. All is different, and yet all 
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is united in harmony for the realization of one 
purpose. 

Here the human form, with its lack of regularity 
and symmetry, becomes beautiful. The nation has 
arrived at the perception of harmony, which is a 
higher symbolic expression of the divine than were 
the previous elements. The human body is adapted 
to the expression of conscious will, and this is free- 
dom. The perfect subordination of the body to the 
will is gracefulness. It is this which constitutes the 
beauty of classic art : to have every muscle under 
perfect obedience to the will — unconscious obedience 
— so that the slightest inclination or desire of the 
soul, if made an act of the will, found expression 
in the body. 

When the soul is not at ease in the body, but is 
conscious of it as something separate, gracefulness 
departs, and awkwardness takes its place. The 
awkward person does not know what to do with his 
hands and arms ; he cannot think just how he 
would carry his body or fix the muscles of his face. 
He chews a stick or bites a cigar in order to have 
something to do with the facial muscles, or twirls a 
cane or twists his watch-chain, folds his arms before 
or behind, or even thrusts his hands into his pock- 
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ets, in order to have some use for them which will 
restore his feeling of ease in his body. The soul is 
at ease in the body only when it is using it as a 
means of expression or action. 

Harmony is this agreement of the inner and 
outer, of the will and the body, of the idea and its 
expression, so that the external leads us directly to 
the internal of which it is the expression. Grace- 
fulness then results, and gracefulness is the charac- 
teristic of classic or Greek art. Not only its statues, 
but its architecture and architectural ornament ex- 
hibit gracefulness or freedom. 

The Greek religion made beauty the essential 
feature of the idea of the divine, and hence his art 
is created as an act of worship of the beautiful. It 
represents the supreme attainment of the world in 
pure beauty, because it is pure beauty and nothing 
beyond. Christianity reaches beyond beauty to 
holiness. 

Other heathen religions fall short of the Greek 
ideal, and lack an essential element which the Greek 
religion possessed. The Greeks believed that the 
divine is at the same time human ; and human not 
in the sense that the essence of man, his purified 
intellect and will, is divine, but human in the cor- 
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poreal sense as well. The gods of Olympus possess 
appetites and passions like men ; they have bodies, 
and live in a special place. They form a society, 
or large patriarchal family. The manifestation of 
the divine is celestial beauty. 

Moreover, the human being may by becoming 
beautiful become divine. Hence the Greek religion 
centers about gymnastic games. These are the 
Olympian, the Isthmean, the Nemean, and the 
Pythian games. Exercises that shall give the soul 
sovereignty over the body and develop it into 
beauty, are religious in this sense. Every village 
has its games for physical development ; these are 
attended by the people, who become in time judges 
of perfection in human form, just as a community 
that attends frequent horse-races produces men that 
know critically the good points of a horse. It is 
known who is the best man at wrestling, boxing, 
throwing the discus, the spear, or javelin ; at run- 
ning, at leaping, or at the chariot or horseback 
races. 

Then at less frequent intervals there is the contest 
at games between neighboring villages. The suc- 
cessful hero carries of the crown of wild olive 
branches. 
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Nearly every year there is a great national assem- 
bly of Greeks, and a contest open to all. The 
Olympian festival at Olympia and the Isthmean 
festival near Corinth, are held the same summer ; 
then at Argolis, in the winter of the second year 
afterwards, is the Nemean festival ; then the 
Pythian festival near Delphi, and a second Isthmean 
festival, occur in the spring of the third year ; and 
again there is a second Nemean festival in the sum- 
mer of the fourth year of the Olympiad. The 
-entire people, composed of independent states, united 
by ties of religion, assemble to celebrate this faith 
in the beautiful, and honor their successful youth. 
The results carried the national taste for the beauti- 
ful as seen in the human body to the highest 
degree. 

The next step after the development of the per- 
sonal work of art in the shape of beautiful youth, 
by means of the national games and the cultivation 
of the taste of the entire people through the specta- 
cle of these games, is the art of sculpture, by which 
these forms of beauty, realized in the athletes and 
existing in the minds of the people as ideals of cor- 
rect taste, shall be fixed in stone and set up in the 
temples for worship. Thus Greek art was born. 
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The statues at first were of gods and demigods 
exclusively. Those which have come down to us 
cause our unbounded astonishment at this perfec- 
tion oT form. It is not their resemblance to living 
bodies, not their anatomical exactness that interests 
us, not their so-called " truth to nature ", but their 
gracefulness and serenity — ^their " classic repose ''. 

Whether the statues represent gods and heroes in 
action or in sitting and reclining postures, there is 
this *' repose ", which means indwelling vital activity 
and not mere rest as opposed to movement. In the 
greatest activity there is considerate purpose and 
I>erfect self-control manifested. The repose is of the 
«oul, and not a physical repose. Even sitting and 
reclining figures — for example, the Theseus from 
the Parthenon, the torso of the Belvedere — are filled 
with activity, so that the repose is one of voluntary 
self-restraint and not the repose of the absence of 
vital energy. They are gracefulness itself. 

What a surprising thought is this, of a religion 
founded on beauty ! How could it have arisen in 
the history of the world, and what became of it? 
Let us consider a few of the elements wherein the 
Greek religion was superior to other heathen re- 
ligions. 
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The Hindoo worshipped an abstract unity devoid 
of all form, which he called Brahma. His idea of 
the divine is defined as the negation not only of 
everything in nature, but also of everything human. 
Nothing that has form, or shape, or properties, or 
qualities — nothing, in short, that can be distin- 
guished from anything else, can be divine according 
to the thought of the Hindoo. 

This is pantheism. It worships a negative might 
which destroys everything. If it admits that the 
world of finite things arises from Brahma as crea- 
tor, it hastens to tell us that the creation is only a 
dream, and that all creatures will vanish when the 
dream fades. There can be no hope for any indi- 
viduality, according to this belief. Any art that 
grows up under such a religion will manifest only 
the nothingness of individuality, and the impossi- 
bility of its salvation. 

Instead of beauty as the attribute of divinity^ 
the Hindoo studied to mortify the flesh ; to shrivel 
up the body ; to paralyze rather than develop hi& 
muscles. Instead of gymnastic festivals he resorted 
to the severest penances, such as holding his arm 
over his head until it wasted away. If he could 
produce numbness in his body so that all feeling 
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disappeared, he attained holiness. His divine was. 
not divine-human, but inhuman, rather. 

The Egyptian laid all stress on death. In his 
art he celebrated death as the vestibule to the next 
world and the life with Osiris. Art does not get 
beyond the symbolic phase with hirn. As in the 
hieroglyphic the picture of a thing is employed at 
first to represent the thing, and by-and-by it be- 
comes a conventional sign for a word, so the works 
of art at first represent men and gods, and after- 
wards become conventional symbols to signify tho 
ideas of the Egyptian religion. 

The great question to be determined is this : 
What destiny does it promise the individual, and 
what kind of life does it command him to lead ? 

The Egyptian symbolizes his divine by the pro- 
cesses of nature that .represent birth, growth and 
death, and resurrection, and hence conceive life 
as belonging to it. The course of the sun — its 
rising and setting, its noonday si)lendor, and its 
nightly eclipse ; the successions of the seasons — the 
germination, growth and death of plants ; the flood- 
ing and subsidence of the Nile — these and other 
phenomena are taken as symbols expressing the 
Egyptian conception of the divine living being. 
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Finally it rises out of the immediate artistic de- 
scription by symbols, and tells the myth of Osiris 
killed by his brother Typhon, and of his descent to 
the silent realm of the under-world, and of his there 
reigning king, and of his resurrection. 

The Indian art, on the contrary, dealt with sym- 
bols that were not analogous to human life. They 
reverenced mountains and rivers, and the storm- 
winds and great natural forces that were destructive 
to the individuality of man, but also reverenced 
life in animals. They founded asylums for aged 
€ows, but not for decrepit humanity. 

Persian art adored light as the divine; it also 
adored the bodies that give light — ^the sun, moon, 
and stars ; also fire ; also whatever is purifying, es- 
pecially water. The Persilan religion conceives two 
deities — &> god of light and goodness, and a god of 
darkness and evil. The struggle between these two 
gods fills the universe, and makes all existence a 
contest. The art of the Persian portrays this strug- 
gle, and does not let pure human individuahty step 
forth for itself. 

In Assyria and Chaldea we have the worship of ' 
the sun rather than of pure light. Hence there 
.were artificial hills or towers constructed, with as- 
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cending inclined planes on the outside rising to the 
flat top, crowned with a temple dedicated to Belus^ 
or the Sun-god. Images partly human, partly ani- 
mal, represented the divine. The lion, the eagle, 
the quadruped and bird, the human face, these were 
united to make the symbol of a divine being who 
could not be manifested in a purely human form. 

The Egyptian religion, though it surpassed the 
Persian in that it conceived the divine as much 
more near human life, still resorted to animal forms 
to obtain the peculiarly divine attributes. There 
were the sacred bulls Apis and Mnevis, the goat of 
Mendes, sacred hawks and ibis, and such divinities 
as Isis-Hathor, with a cow^s head ; Touaris, with a 
crocodile's head ; Thoth, with the head of an ibis ;. 
Horus, with the head of a hawk ; but Ammon, and 
Pthah, and Osiris, with human heads and bodies. 

Thus we see that the Egyptian wavered between 
the purely human and the animal form as the 
image of the divine. So long as it is possible for a 
religion to permit the representation of the divine 
by an animal form, that religion has not yet con- 
ceived God as pure self-consciousness or reason. Its 
art cannot arrive at gracefulness. 

As a consequence of this defect, however, it can- 
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not account for the origin and destiny of the world 
in such a way as to explain the problem of the 
human soul. It is an insoluble enigma whose type 
is a sphinx. The Sphinx is the rude rock out of 
which it rises, symbolizing inorganic nature ; then 
the lion's body, typifying by the king of beasts the 
highest of organic beings below man ; then the 
human face, looking up inquiringly to the heavens. 
Its question seems to be : " Thus far : what next ? '^ 

Does the human break the continuity of the circle 
of nature within which there goes on a perpetual 
revolution of birth, growth, and decay, or does the 
human perish with the animal and plant, and lose 
liis individuality? How can his individuality be 
preserved w^ithout the body ? 

The Egyptian's highest thought was his enigma. 
He combined the affirmative and negative elements 
of this problem, conceiving that man survives death 
but will have a resurrection and need his particular 
body again, which, therefore, must be jireserved by 
embalming it. The body of Osiris had to be 
embalmed by Isis. The sacred animals, bulls, and 
others, were embalmed upon death. 

They had not learned that the image of God is 
man, and, more d'.^finitelv, man's reason or self- 
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consciousness. It was a great step beyond the 
heathen religion of Asia and Africa, therefore, for 
the Greek rehgion to conceive the divine as dwel- 
ling in human form, however defective it was in 
respect to its doctrine of the particular attributes of 
man that are the true image of God. 

"xHence we have the explanation why it is that ' 
Greek art has become the conventional expression 
of the beautiful for all the civilized world. It alone 
aims at the expression of personal freedom in the 
body, and therefore . always achieves gracefulness. 
Christian art as such strives to show the soul as 
struggling to free itself from the body. All culti- 
vated peoples will prefer ornament and works of 
art that show the triumph of the soul over matter 
to tlie manifestation of the predominance of matter 
or the struggle of the soul to free itself. Art studies 
should therefore find their centre in the history of 
Greek art. 
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1 How to Tettth natural Sdmet in V14 P-ibUc lichoolf. By W. T. Ilia- 
HIS. LL.U.. (.'Dmiui»>loner of Xkluca- 
tion. Lealheretle. Iflmo, pp. M, SOots. 



 It remftlna to-daj-, attet the lapse 
H ot nearly a, qnarler of a, ee^tl^ry, tha 

 b«Bt plan for teacbiag science erer 
7 mnAe—Teachen' World. 

' Ot oil tbe valuable diacuasions In 

Dr. HsrriB'B St Louis reporla. one of 

tbe most rreqnently quoted is, Ifoiv ti> 

Teach Natural Scienet. Thoui-htful 

teachers win weloome the Ustefu] dress ot this urv rAMo-a.— Educational 

Bevlcv). 

It is a book whicb members of school boards as well as leacberslD pub- 
lic schools would do well to read. Commlsaioner Harris believes that the 
elements or the difterent sciences can be studied to advantage at an early 
age, and that it is a pity that these most useful branches should be placed 
so far on In the school course that the great majority ot pupils never reach 
tbenj. He advocates setting aside one hour per weelt throughout eaeh of 
the seven years of a district school course for such work, and has slcetched 
a course by which each of the subjects Is gone over three times In the seven 
years, each time In a more advanced and thorough manner,— IF. Z.Btnnelt^ 
In Pott-Gradaate and Wooiler Quarterly. 

S. Oral Training Leitont in Natural 3ctenci and General Knowledge. 
By H. ItABKiRD. Cloth, lamo, pp. 13*. 75 cts. 

This book gives Instruction In the form ot elliptical answers. 1u bv 
answered by the class either singly or In concert. SVorda to be nrittiin on 
the board are Indicated by small capitals, and the work of the- leachi^r is 
laid out so plainly that the beginner can hardly mistake, while older teachers 

3. Object Leiiom, or Wordt, and TMngi. By T, (i. Roopeh. Leather- 
ette, lemo, pp. 56. 50cts. 

The lesson on the Duck has do equal for Interest and suggest! veness. 

ction for Public SchooU, By W. H. Wells, 

e In oral lessons, with directions, analyses, 
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The School Eoom Classics. 

Under the above title we have published a leries of Monographs upon 
Eduoation, as follows, all 16mo, in paper, at 15 cts. each. 

1. Unconscious Tuition. By Bishop F. D. Huntington. Pp. 45. 

" There is probably nothing finer in the whole range of edaoatlonal lit- 
-erature."— OAio Educational Monthly. 

2. The Art of Questioning. By J. Q. Pitch. Pp. 38. 

" Mr. Fitch is happily inside his subject, and as clear as a belL**— <7AH8- 
Uan Register. 

8. The Philosophy of School Discipline. By John Kennedy. Pp. 23. 

"Clear and logical, and goes down to the very foundation." — Utica 
Merald. 

4. The Art of Securing Attention. By J. G. Fitch. Pp. 43. 

5. Learning and Health. By B. W. Bichabdson. Pp. 39. 

" Certainly worth many times its weight in gold."— Eclectic Teacher. 

6. The New Education. By J. M. W. Meiklejohn. Pp. 35. 

" Absolutely the best summary we have seen of the doctrines of Froebel 
in their present development."— W. Y. SchoolJournal. 

7. A Small Tractate of Education. By John Milton. Pp. 26. 

" Far more important in the literature of the subject than the treatise 
■of hockG.'"—Encylop<jedia Britannica. 

8. The School Work-Shop. By Baroness vOn Mabenholz-Buelow, 
translated by Miss Blow. Pp. 27. 

" In this treatise the kindergarten view of Industrial Education receives 
its best exemplification."— iV. E. Journal of Education. 

9. Sex in Mind and in Education. By Henry Maudslby. Pp. 42. 

*' A masterly treatment of a delicate subject." — N. E. J. of Education. 

10. Education as Viewed by Thinkers. Pp.47. (95 Quotations). 

11. Horace Mann. By Wm. T. Harris. Pp. 35. 

The work of the greatest American educational statesman as viewed by 
the {greatest American educational philosopher. Contains a summary of 
Mann's famous twelve Massachusetts reports. 

12. The Limits of Oral Teaching. By John W. Dickinson. Pp. 24. 
Long regarded as the standard authority. 

13. Tiedmann's Record of Infant Life. Pp. 46. 

An En<ilish version by F. Louis Soldan of the French translation and 
commentary by B. Perez. 

14. The Place of Comenius in the History of Education. By Prof. 

NiCUOLAS 51URRAY BUTLER, Ph.D. Pp. 20. 

With comparative views of Locke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Frcebel. 

15. The Theory of Education. By Wm. T. Harris. Pp. 54. 
With portraits of Rousseau, Basedow, and Pestalozzi. 
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Monographs on Higher Education. 

1. Higher Education and a Common Language. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 120. 
75cts. 

This volume contains the following valuable papers: 

a. International Communication by Language. By Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton. Pp. 15. 

b. The Reform in Higher Education. Pp. 17. 

c. Upper Schools. By Ex-President James McCosh. Pp. 24. 

d. Study of the Greek and Latin Classics. By Chas. Elliott. Pp. 13. 

e. The University System in Italy. Pp. 13. 

/. Universal Education. By Ray Palmer. Pp. 22. 
*^. Industrial Art Education in the United States. Pp. 15. 

2. Must Greek Go f By John Kbitnbdy, Sup't of Schools, Batavia, N. 
Y. Leatherette, 16rao, pp. 66. 50 cts. 

It's a gem. I did not have opportunity to read it till yesterday, and I do 
not remember when I have spent a pleasanter hour. It should be read by 
every teacher and by every pupil. The thing that makes it especially valu- 
able is the broad-gauge view it takes of the subject. — Inspector Chas. F. 
Wheelock, Canajoharie, June 18, 1894. 

In this little book of 66 pages the author's reasons with clear logic 
and perfect fairness in favor of the retention of Greek in our institutions 
of learning. The language is admirable and the quotations show a rarely 
cultivated taste — Public Opinion. 

If one takes up this book expecting to find labored arguments in defence 
of retaining a place for the study of Greek in secondary education, he will 
not only find his mistake but continue to read on and on to the end, for the 
pleasure he finds in the attractive, original, and alive manner in which the 
subject is treated. The book is a poem written with a poet's insight, and 
every point in the defence of the retention of Greek is made from the view 
point of a cultured mind, filled with enthusiasm, and expressing itself in 
words at once fervid and eloquent. — Primary Education. 

3. The Claims of Greek. By Prof. Lees, University of Nebraska. 
Paper, 8vo, pp. 12. 25 cts. 

4. Latin in High Schools. By H. P. Emerson, Sup't of Schools, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Paper, 8vo, pp. 9. 25 cts. 

5. A Small Tractate of Education. By John Milton. Paper, 16rao, 
pp. 26. 15 cts. 

6. Modern Languages in Education. By George F. Comport. Cloth, 
16mo, pp. 40. 50 cts. 

7. Effect of the College Preparatory High School upon Attendance and 
Scholarship in the Lower Grades. By C. w. Bardeen. Paper, 8vo, pp. .5. 
15 cts. 

8. High Schools. By B. G. Northrop. Paper, 8vo, pp. 26. 25 cts. 

9. Rural Higher Education. By President James H. Canpield, Uni- 
versity of Ohio. Paper, 8vo, pp. 24. 25 cts. 

10. History of the Edinburgh High School. By Wm. Steven. Cloth, 
16mo, pp. 590. $2.00. 
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limite!! of tlie btematloDal Coiifereiice, 1884. 

I purchased the entire remainder of these Minutes, and still have on. 
hand a few sets for sale at $6.00 a set of four volumes, bound in cloth, oc- 
tavo. Single volumes will be sold at $2.00 a volume. A synopsis of their 
contents is as follows: 

Vol. I. Elbmkntabt Education, 612 pages, 27 Papers. Introductory Ad- 
dress, with remarks by James Bussell Lowell; Conditions of Healthy Edu- 
cation, 8 Papers; Infant Training and Teachers, 6 Papers (one by Eleanor 
Heerwart) ; Organization of Elementary Education, 8 Papers ; Inspection 
and Examination in Schools, 6 Addresses (one by J. 6. Fitch); Physical Ed- 
ucation, 2 Papers ; Teaching of Hnsio in Schools, 6 Papers (one by J. S. 
CJurwen). 

Vol. n. Technical Education, 648 pages, 25 Papers. Technical Teach- 
ing, 20 Papers, (by Sir Philip Magnus, Earl Fortescue, R. H. Paget, Calvin M. 
Woodward, etc.); Subsidiary Aids to Education, 6 Papers. 

Vol. in. Universitt Education, 424 pages, 17 Papers. These are all on 
different asi>ects of the subject, by such men as Henry Morley, J. R. Seeley, 
Cardinal Manning, Oscar Browning, and Monier Williams. 

Vol. IV. Intermedl^te, Higher, and Normal Education, 471 pages, 20 
Papers (three by R H. Quick, J. M. D. Meiklejohn, and 8. S. Laurie) ; Or- 
ganization of Intermediate and Higher Education, 12 Papers (three by J. H. 
Rigg, H. W. Eve, and Prebendary Brereton.) 

Besides these hundred papers by writers including nearly every educa- 
tional man of prominence In England, and many of those on the Continent and 
from America, there are full reports of all the discussions in which such men 
as these took part: A. Sonnenschein, H. Eeatley Moore, Sydney Buxton, Sir 
Thomas Acland, J. H. Gladstone, Sir Thomas Brassey, J. Bryce, Prof. 
Bonet-Maurey, B. Buisson, Auguste Couvreur,— in short the men who 
direct the eduational thought of Europe. So this set of books contains the 
most complete and authoritative statement of accepted principles of educa- 
tion anywhere to be found, and Is a necessity to any library making pre- 
tentions to a pedagogical department. 

Among those that have already purchased them are the following, be- 
sides most of the public libraries: 

CoUeg€s.~¥oT Training of Teachers (Nicholas Murray Butler), Cornell 
University, University of the Citv of New York, St Lawrence University, 
Clark University (G. Stanley Hall), Amherst College, Marietta College (Gen. 
John Eaton, Jr.), Ohio Universitv, University of Nashville (W. H. Payne), 
University of Michigan, Muhlenberg College, Western College. 

Normal SiffA«?to.— Cortland, Potsdam. Oneonta, Oswego. New Paltz, N. Y.; 
Trenton, N. J.; (Jorham, Me.; Plymouth, N. H.; California, Indiana, West- 
chester, Edinboro, Pa.; Cook County, 111.; Cedar Falls, la.; Winona, Minn.; 
Oshkosh, Wis. ; Florence, Ala. 

Superintendenta.—K. S. Draper, Albany; W. H. Maxwell, Brooklyn; H. S. 
Tarbell, Providence; A. G. Lane, Chicago; John S. Ervmi, Fort Wayne; Pe- 
toskey, Mich.; Des Moines, la.; E. U. Cook, New Brunswick, N. J.: Andrew 
J. Rickoff, New York. 

We have forty sets left, one of which will be sent to any address by ex- 
press, on receipt of the price.* 

C. W. BARDEli2N, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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History of Modem Education. 

educational Opinion 
le Revival of Learu- 
Ina to the Present Decade. By Samuki. 
G. Wiujina, rh.D.. ProteBSor of the 
Science and Art of Teaohlng In Cornell 
University. Clotli, !«ino, pp. 4»9. With 

I 37 Portraits. }I.SO. 
This Is a revised and enlarged edition 
of what was npon Its flfst appearance 
altOKether the fallest and most com- 
plete history of modem education now 
av^lable. It Is the only adequate prep- 

sary part of every teacher's working 

The titles of the chapters will give some Idea of Its comprehend venesa. 
Those in Italics appear for the first time in this revised edition, 

I'lirodaclory. VaiuaNe ewilrWutionr to peiiagBg}/ from aneienl ttavf. I. 
Preliminaries of modern education. 11. The RenalBsanoe, and some inter- 
esting phases of education In the IBth century. 111. Edacatlonal opioiona 
«[ the 16th century. IV. Distinguished teachers of the ISth century, 
Mehinchthon. Sturm, Trotzendorf, Keander. Ascbam, Mnlcasler, the Jesu- 
its. V. Some characterisUcs of education in the ITth centary. VI. Princi- 
ples at the eduoatlonal reformers. VII. The 11th century reformers, VIII. 
Female education and Feoelon. IX. The Oratory o( Jesus. BeginnlngB of 
American education, X. CharacterisUca of education In the ISth century. 
XI. Important eduoatlonal treatises ot the 18th century: Rollin, Bousseaa. 
Kant. XII. Basedow and the Philanthroplnio eiperlmeat, XIII. Festa- 
lozd and his work. XIV.' General review of education In the 18th centary, 
XV. Educational characteristics ot the 19th century. XVI, ExtaiMoa i^ 
popular edjKolion. XVII. froebd andthe Idadergarttn. XVIII. PrqTemfOfWtf 
training tif teochtn, and jcfttwJ mpemiJlon. XIX. Manual and induiltiat 
tFolning, XX. ImprmemeMa in methods of instruction^ XXI. IHseiission <^ 
Tdatitt value nf iludiei. 

There are also added an Analytic Appendix, for review; the Syllabus 
on the History ot Education prepared by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion for the training classes of the Stat* of New York, with references by 
page to this volume ; and an Index of 13 double column pages, much fuller 
than In the first edition. 

The Oi/ic calls it, "sensible in Its views, and correct and clear In style. " 
The American Journal rif Education says: "It is not too much to say that 
tor all ordinary purposes Prof. Williams's book Is In Itself a much more val- 
uable pedagogical library than contd be formed with It omitted." 
C. W. BARDEBN, Pnblisber, Syracuse, N. T. 
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jrewnl it In dkw dresB. worthy of its 

This HEW edition is k careful reprint 
,t tlie otlBinftl London edition with the 
olIowiDg additions: 

(1) Mr. Quiok'i Pedagogical Aiiln- 
bioKraphy, written for the Edncaiional 
Seview. and used here by permlSBion. 
_ (2) The chapter on Froebel, written 

ir the Encyolopiedia Britannica. 



aigne 



iludlng the follov 



ComeniuB Locke Spencer 

Fellenburg Loyola Sturm 

Froeliel Milton Tobler 

(1) Illustrations. Including the lollowing: 

Fiicslmile page from one of Mr. Quick's letters. Facsimile page from 

Ntederer, Tobler, and KrOsi. Janua Linguarum, 3 facsimile pages. Ocbis 
Pictus.atacsimile pages. PesUlozzi's birth-place at Zurich. Views of 
Stanz, Burgdorf, Yverdun, and the sohoolhouse at Birr, with Pestalozzl'a 
Memorial. The well-known pioture of Ascham and Lady Jane Grey. 

(5) Translations of all the passages in French. German, Latin, and 
, Greek, with which the book abounds. 

e bottom of the page and are 

i F.ngllsh, so (hat the chapter 



Iflno, pp. 480. PrlrapoBtpaldlnniBlllaaOetB.; In Cloth, $1.00. 
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Biographies of Great Teachers. 

1. A ifetimirqf Sofftr AaiAata, by Stiaiti. JOHKeos, Lh,!),; and eeXeo- 
tloDB from the Hfi i)f T/tomas Arnold, 
by Dean STisijn, Edited, with In- 

ijniB. IBmo, pp. S5B. Manilla, BO oU. ; 
loth. tl. 

Besides the biusraphy of ABcham In 
I (uU tblB Tolnme contains seleotlons 
1 "The Scholemaster," with fao- 
' Hlmlle of the ancient tlUe-page, We 
also publish Ascbam's Complete Works 
in lonr bsndgome TOlnmea at |5.00. 

From Stanley's " Life of Arnold " 

thoie cbapteia liave beea taken whith 

THOMAS ARXOLD. refer to his work aa a teacher, and are 

published without cbaniie. Thus the book givet In small compass and at a. 

iowprlcealUhattamostlmportantlntheliFBBof these two great teachers. 

" No better readlDK ooujd be selected tor the teacher, none morestlma- 

latlng, none more softening:, thim the lives of these two men, bo conspicuous' 

for their aohleyements as teachers. "—rAr EmneiUtt. 

!. John Amm Comenitie, Blt/iop ef ths Moraine ; his itft and Edaca- 
Itonal Worla. Bj 8. B. Ladbie. 16iao, pp. 339, Manilla, SOcts.; Cloth.$L€a. 
S, A £iograp/li(at Xemoir ttf Samuel Bartlli, with BlbUographieal So- 
tices of works pablli^ed by him. By B. Dibceb. Clotb, llmo, pp. 124, SS.OO. 
It was this EartUb to Whom Hillitn addressed bis "Small Tractate of 
Education," and who bronght Comenlns to England. He was toremoet in 
edncational moremente of the time, and this rare yolume, of which we 
purehased the remainder of the edition, Is of great value. 

(. An Old Educational Btformer. Dr. Andrtur Bdl. ByJ.M.D.MBt^LE- 
JOHN. Cloth, 16mo, pp. J8S, (1. 00. 

Dr. Bell was the fonnder of the Monitorial System that swept over Eng- 
land and America In the early part of this eentnry, and was at that time the 
most famous teacher hi the world. 

a. Higtalozzi : hla Aim and Wort. By Baron De Gducfs. Tranalptedby 
MiHOARBT CuTBBBBTeoM Cbohbie. ISmo, pp. 338. ManlUa. £0 cts.; Cloth, 

8i.sa 

e. AuUMography cf lYitOerkh Fro/bel. Translated and annotated by 
Ehilh HinuELiB and H, KEATI.FT Moobe. Cloth, ISmo. pp. 183, S1.50. 

7. TAe Educational Labors <if Benry Barnard. By Wnj. S. Monbob. 
Leatherette. ISmu. pp. 8.^. 50 cts, 

t. Eaays on EducaOimal Stfarmeri. ' By R. H. Quick. Cloth, IBmo, pp, 
331, Sl,50, ItsvlvaeltymakeskthemoBtlnterestingof educatlonalblstorles. 
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The Cyclopedia of Education. 

This largest and handsomest of our publications is an octavo volome of 
602 pages, price $3.75. How indispensable it is to the teacher and to the 
ichool library may be judged from the following testimonials. 

" It is admirable in every way. The book is worthy of a lower shelf in 
every teacher's library.— Bducational News, June 8, 1889. 

**This handsomely printed book is worth adding to the pedagogical 
«helf of any reference library."— 7%* CHtic, March 23, 1889. 

"An elegant volume, which will find a place in the library of every 
teacher. The bibliography at the end of the book is the best educational 
■check-list in the country."— i?. Heber Holbrook, in Normal Exponent, May, *89. 

"It is the most ambitious work of the kind yet published in English, 
and is, therefore, a verv valuable volume for the teacher's library. More- 
over, Its value is increased greatly by the addition of a very extensive Bibli- 
ography of Pedagogy, both English and foreign."— i^'r Educator, Mch. '89. 

" This work occupies a distinct and peculiar field, and will be of contin- 
ual value to the educator. The special aim of the editor, Mr. A. Fletcher, 
has been to give a clear but concise account of facts and questions belong- 
ing to educational topics. Here are a few titles which will give some idea 
of the scope of the work : Pestalozzi, Attendance, Analysis of Sentences, 
Ohemistry, Technical Education, Precocity, Pedagogy, Hamiltonian Method, 
Hegel, Universal Language, Utilitarianism, University, Kindergarten. Un- 
der these, and many scores of other topics, there is ^ven a mass of carefully 
•combined information, much of which could not be found elsewhere."— 
Christian Union, Feb. 22, 1889. 

I "A handbook of ready reference on educational subjects of a high plane 
of scholarship has long been a desideratum in this country, and this work in 
a large measure supplies this want. It is a handbook of reference on all sub- 
jects of education— its history, theory, and practice. The list of contributors 
to the work embraces the leading educational writers of England, including 
«uch names as Oscar Browning, J. S. Curwen, Sir Philip Magnus, Arthur 
Sidgwick, and James Sully. These men are writers of the broadest scholar- 
:ship, capable of thinking deeply on educational subjects, and what they 
have to say is entitled to the highest confidence of the educational world. 
The object dilgently kept in view by the writers of this work has been to 
make it useful to all who take an interest in educational questions, and 
especially to those engaged in teaching. With this purpose in view the ob- 
ject has been to present a practical view of educational facts and questions 
•discussed. An exhaustive treatment of the great variety of subjects has 
I not been aimed at, the end sought being to bring their pedagogic features 
[into clear outline. Not the least useful part of the work is a * Select and 
Systematic Bibliography of Pedagogy,' occupying some forty pages. The 
[work makes a large octavo volume of 562 pages. The mechanical execu- 
tion is unusually satisfactory."— Jowma/ of Pedagogy, June, 1889. 
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